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Columbia’s Centennial. 


THERE has been no little inquiry as to just what the 
recent centennial celebration of Columbia was commemora- 
tive of. It is well known that Columbia’s history begins 
with the granting of a charter to King’s College by George 
II., in 1754, and that the Commencement to occur in June 
next will be the one hundred and thirty-third in the history 
of the college. It is, moreover, one hundred and three years 
since the Legislature of New York passed an act ‘ for granting 
certain privileges to the college heretofore called King’s Col- 
lege, for altering the name and charter thereof, and erecting 
an University within thisState.’ Itis manifest, then, thatthe 
recent celebration had reference neither to the original char- 
ter nor to the confirmatory act of 1784. Examination of 
the latter, however, makes known the fact that it instituted 
the present Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, and handed over to that body the govern- 
ment of the newly-christened Columbia College. The ma- 
chinery set in motion by this enactment proved to be too 
awkward and cumbersome to run smoothly, and on April 
13, 1787, a second enactment was made, which in its gen- 
eral provisions is still in force and forms the basis of the 
present system of collegiate and academic education in the 
State. The act of 1787 confirms the powers of the Regents 
and makes provision for the examining University which 
now exists. It furthermore ratifies and confirms the char- 
ter of Columbia College, names a Board of Trustees and 
invests that body with the rights and powers enumerated in 
the royal charter of 1754. It is this institution of a sepa- 
rate Board of Trustees for Columbia College of which the 
centennial has just been celebrated. 

By a happy coincidence the celebration occurred at a 
peculiarly appropriate time. It found the hundred-year-old 
Board of Trustees planning new developments of the col- 
legiate work in response to new demands, but sadly ham- 
pered by the lack of the necessary funds. The celebration 
served to emphasize Columbia’s age and importance, and 
to bring to the consideration of the wealthy citizens 
of the metropolis the needs which it should be their 
privilege to supply. Columbia did not become a Uni- 
versity in 1784 or in 1787—although a definite plan was 
drawn in the former year for the establishment of the four 
faculties of Arts, Divinity, Medicine and Law—simply be- 
cause the need for a University was not then felt. The 
men of that period were engaged in building governments 
and in developing the material resources of a new country. 
There was no great body of accumulated wealth, no leisure 
class, no libraries, no art museums, no great hospitals. Cul- 
ture and research had to give way before the material and 
political demands of the time. Now all this is changed. 
The New York of 1887 possesses all that the New York of 

1787 lacked. Students, artists, authors and scientists are 
crowding to New York as the intellectual centre of the 
country. Every indication marks it as the natural and 
proper seat of a great university. And every indication 
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that New York is to be the seat of a great university is 
equally an indication that Columbia, with its schools of 
Arts, Mines or Applied Science, Law, Political Science and 
Medicine, its distinguished faculty and its sixteen hundred 
students, is to be the nucleus of that university. In age, 
in distinction, in work accomplished and in promise for 
the future, Columbia far outstrips all possible rivals. In 
the language of the eloquent orator of the Centen- 
nial, Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, ‘Why should she not be 
a leader among the first? Born and raised in the im- 
perial city of the continent, she has grown with its 
growth, and flourished with its prosperity. With the vivi- 
fying influence of a vast and active population to keep 
her from stagnating into decorous ease, with the grow- 
ing affluence which requires corresponding culture, with a 
generous emulation to outstrip her brilliant and friendly 
rivals, why should not Columbia justify the best aspirations 
of her founders?’ Evidences that this view is coming to be 
held by the wealthy men of New York, have been accu- 
mulating of late. While for many years Columbia received 
almost nothing from private individuals, during the past five 
years this has not been the case. There is the munificent 
bequest, not yet available, however, of Stephen Whitney 
Phoenix ; there is the Loubat gift of books, valued at $20,000 ; 
there are the Jesse Seligman scholarships in the School of 
Political Science; and—as President Barnard announced at 
the Centennial exercises—these are now followed by the 
gift of $100,000 through Rabbi Gottheil for the endowment 
of a chair of Hebrew Literature. 

There must be other men to whom it would be a source 
of pride and gratification to aid Columbia in her develcp- 
ment. But her debt, the present annual interest on which 
would suffice to pay the salaries of four or five profes- 
sors who are sadly needed, must be removed; a library 
fund should be raised, that the purchase of books be not 
restricted by the increasing demands in other directions ; 
biology, comparative philology and pure science’should have 
adequate provision made for them ; the present very scanty 
equipment of the philosophical department should be at 
least trebled ; and a general fund is necessary from which 
lectureships may be provided for and various demands, as 
they are made from time to time, may be met. When these 
provisions are made and the scientific and literary activity 
of the metropolis find—as they are beginning to find—their 
centre-and stimulus in Columbia, an enormous stride will have 
been taken toward the metropolitan university of the future. 





A Novelist’s Thoughts on Critics. 
To THE EpiTors OF THE CRITIC: 


PERHAPS you will kindly permit a reader, who is also in 
divers directions an author, to say a few words about crit- 
ics and about what is lightly called light literature—that is, 
fiction and verse. It is, of course, difficult to escape from 
one’s own relation to judges of literature; but so far as mere 
praise is concerned, I have had very little to complain 
of, and can therefore readily afford to be impersonal. My 
own relation to fiction as a consumer has been life-long, 
and I think wholesome, in the distraction and relief I owe to 
it amidst the cares of a life of varied and excessive occupa- 
tion. Again, I am often asked by the sick or convalescent, 
What shall I read? so that in two ways the novel comes often 
into my life. Hence, too, I am led to read what men say of 
new fiction, to think of their relative competency to express 
opinion, and of the value of their work to such as it may in 
any way concern. 

The dictionaries speak of a critic as a man skilled in the 
art of judging of literature, a man able to distinguish the 
faults and beauties of writing. The great critics we may 
leave aside. We possess but one, and he is too long and 
too much silent. What would we not give to hear just 
what Lowell thinks of our later fiction? for the great critic 
is arare creature. There are a dozen great writers of fic- 
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tion or verse for one great critic. We must be content to 
accept the lesser lights, and in speaking of them to consider 
the mass of those who write opinions in our journals, and 
thus in a measure make or mar the fates of books. There is 
no doubt that our cis-Atlantic fiction is to-day above the 
level of that of England in force, thoughtfulness and origi- 
nality; but it is, I fear, equally true that our criticism falls 
far below it as compared with the better work of the best 
English journals, and incomparably beneath that of France. 
Nor is this for lack of demand. Large, grave, deliberate 
literary judgments would find always enough of eager, culti- 
vated readers among us; and I do not think I am wrong 
in saying that to-day our criticism is below the wants of the 
cultivated class, and of the classes which are seeking culture. 
If, indeed, you take up the American journals of forty years 
ago, you will find, I think, that in purpose, earnestness and 
honest desire to set forth both the faults and beauties of 
authors, the criticism of that day was better than what we 
now possess. 

No doubt this is due in part to the vast volume of 
present work, which gives rise to hasty verdicts ; but one is 
struck also by the want of carefulness. The most carefully 
written book is often dismissed with as little care as the 
most slovenly novel. The question of style is rarely touched 
upon, or only for remark as good or bad. Honest study of 
characterization is wanting, and comparative criticism of a 
man’s successive works and his growth or failure, with il- 
lustrative selections, is as uncommon. Neither do we find 
much about the wholesomeness of books reviewed—of their 
value or want of value as influencing the reader’s life. I 
know of men whose careers have been changed by a novel, 
of men who have been so startled by what they read as to 
be distinctly made to pause and think wisely of their own 
lives or errors. Hence the power of a book to help or hurt is 
a thing to discern and to speak of critically. Whether he will 
or not, every novelist, not a mere tale-teller, is a preacher ; 
and novels are lessons in the conduct of life. Hence arise 
responsibilities of which the best novelists are well aware, 
but of which the critics who stand between them and the 
reader seem to have little conception. Do they often ask 
themselves, ‘ Will this book serve for good, or is it passive, 
or merely amusing?’ (as it should be, often). I do not think 
I ever saw a critical word as to the value in a young life of 
books so much read as those of James or of Howells. And 

et the novels of the furmer have, as I think, little moral 
influence, and certain of his tales worse than none ; whilst 
some of the other novelist’s books, whatever we may think 
of their interest or methods, are distinctly wholesome in 
their capacity to affect the lives of the young. Then, too, 
there are highways and byways in novels. In Scott it is the 
highway which charms. Ina writer like George Meredith 
it is the byways which need to be pointed out, as worthy to 
arrest the over-hasty reader of to-day. Of course criti- 
cism in its highest sense is valueless for many, but enough 
would like to have it better done, and to see it take its of- 
fice of teaching what to read and how to get the best out of 
books. 

I think it a serious and interesting test of the failure of 
critical art with us to-day, in the face of a rising litera- 
ture, that it is valueless to the authors as it now exists. 
I have often talked to writers to learn whether or not the 
printed comments of critics had been practically useful to 
them. Asa rule they have said‘ No.’ And this has been, 
not because they do not want criticism (for the true novelist 
likes well a real and exhaustive study of his methods), but 
because creative fiction with us has run away from the ap- 
preciative capabilities of the class of critics who are called 
upon to deal with it. Why this should be I do not see quite 
clearly. Is it because the critic also does not understand 
that he should have a double function: the privilege of 
praise and blame for public uses, and the duty of pointing 
out to an author, especially a young one, where and why he 
has failed, and of justifying his strictures by quotations 
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which shall enable others to sit with him in judgment? 
Really, here are two branches of critical work, to be dealt 
with in different ways, as Sainte-Beuve seems to have seen 
and understood. 

The difficulty may appear to be due to an actual lack 
among us of the critical qualities, which are naturally at 
their best in older societies. In fact, there have been lit- 
erary periods when there were no critics, in our large sense 
of the word, or when all the criticism was in popular ver- 
dicts or the higher talk of the club and coffee-house. It is- 
still true with us, that the best critics are found among 
those who never print a line, and some of us are well aware 
that the helpful valuations of (we will say) fiction—the an- 
alytic appreciations which warm or warn or honestly dis- 
content a true worker with plot, characterization and the 
tone and over-tones of descriptive framings—are to be 
had in private, from clever women, from the critic of the 
drawing-room or the private letter. I have often wished I 
could print the chat of a half-dozen bright women discuss- 
ing some recent novel, enough worth discussion to make the 
verdicts serious. If, however, the best of our critics who- 
talk and do not print could be carefully set forth for larger 
use, we should still have back of all the larger difficulty, 
that, with rare and valuable exceptions, our critic of to-day 
is anonymous and therefore irresponsible. He may change 
and shift the whole body of principles supposed to guide 
him, or he may have no self-guiding laws, and yet none be 
the wiser. But force all the critics of a technical journal 
(such as Tue Critic or Zhe Nation) to sign their articles, 
and you at once open definite and interesting careers to- 
men, and force them to acquire and hold definite and de- 
fensible opinions. What reason there can be for any other 
course, I am at a loss to understand. 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5, 1887. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


[The only point in Dr. Mitchell’s communication on 
which we are disposed to quarrel with him, is the assump- 
tion that a criticism published over the writer’s name is. 
necessarily of greater value than an anonymous one. It 
may be that a reviewer who is not a conscientious literary 
artist will take more pains to perfect the form of a criticism 
which is to be signed, than of one with which his name is 
not to appear. But we speak from personal observation 
and experience when we say that this possible advantage is 
counterbalanced by the greater freedom a reviewer enjoys 
in writing a critical article which is not to be known as his 
outside of the office of the paper for which it is written. 
Dr. Mitchell is also at fault in characterizing anonymous 
reviewers as ‘irresponsible.’ They are no more irrespon- 
sible than a stone-cutter or bronze-founder who makes a 
statue from a model furnished by a sculptor. Just as these 
are responsible to the sculptor, those are responsible to the 
editor ; and just as the sculptor is responsible to the public, 
so is the editor responsible to the readers of his paper. (Of 
course we have no intention of implying a comparison be- 
tween the original work ot the critic and the imitative me- 
chanical processes of the stone-cutter or bronze-founder: our 
only point is the question of responsibility.) We venture 
to say that a chief reason for the greater authority of 
The Atheneum’s criticisms as compared with those of Zhe 
Academy lies in the fact that they are unsigned. When a 
reviewer in Zhe Atheneum uses the word ‘we,’ the assump- 
tion is that he speaks for all the learned, witty and accom- 
plished writers who have given that journal its great fame. 
When a reviewer in Zhe Academy says ‘ we,’ he is known to 
speak for one person, and one only. In the former case a 
heavier responsibility rests upon the shoulders of the editor ; 
but he is able—and quite willing—to bear it, in the assur- 
ance that the best interests of literature are subserved by 
this method of criticism.—Eps. Criti¢. } 





THE Revue Bleue says of ‘The Writings and Speeches of 
Samuel J. Tilden :’ ‘ The future of the great republic is clearly 
sketched in these prophetic pages.’ 
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Reviews sertation on the uo can, and its precious harborings of 

~ f wee plant and animal life) and a blithe-hearted wisdom traverse 

Ceatekont Sheena the pages of his ‘ Waste-Land Wanderings '"—a happy this- 

worldliness, summed in the author’s own language: “I can 

gather buttercups and chase butterflies in a graveyard with- 
out stopping to read Aic jace¢t upon every tombstone.’ 


THE genial naturalist of Crosswicks Creek was possessed 
by a lucky inspiration when he chose the title of his latest 
‘volume. What a prospect of munificent unthrift and joy- 
-ous abandon do these two words conjure up to the lover of 
Nature let alone and returned to her first fashions! Fancy The Story of the Oldest Nation.* 


“springs to follow their beck, as on a chase led by Puck, To one who has criticised with interest, but with varied 
Through bog, through bush, through brake, through brier. measure of praise and blame, the unequal stories of the 
What if the brier prove a doughty resistant, or possibly a nations, now being issued rapidly by Messrs. Putnam, that 
thorny way of salvation even, as did the greenbrier thicket number of the series now before us is a delight. It is the 
that, amid the jeering of birds, received Dr. Abbott in his work of a firm-handed scholar, who is sure of his facts, 
fall from a tree-tower survey of the country around? What modest in his generalizations and surmises, full of that local 
‘though the bog with its crazy sands occasion a brisk scrabble color that comes of personal travel and inspection, and who 
to reach é¢erra firma, as happened to the author of these is withal a ready and readable writer. To continue, the 
seductive ‘Wanderings’? From his point of view it is easy book is richly illustrated and dressed in full panoply against 
to see that the rewards of each day’s adventuring are sure the shafts of a critic who looks to accoutrements as well as 
to be commensurate with the pains and perils thereof. to the body within. The choice and location of pictures 
It is no newly-authorized principle in the naturalist’s and maps, the making of tables of contents and index, and 
method, that the continued attitude of expectation in com- the felicitous arrangement of the whole are, we doubt not, 
‘bination with a shrewd watchfulness brings in more game _ the work of the collaborator, Mr. Gilman, to whom and to 
by field and stream than any trap or weir whatsoever. By the publishers we are grateful. Mr. Rawlinson is sometimes 
following up such wise yet simple tactics, Dr. Abbott’s charged, even by those most eager to have him follow his 
record of his experience shows that the marvel and the favorite lines of faith and labor, with too literal adherence 
novelty were the rule of the day’s jaunt, and not the excep- to the text of Scripture. Hence, we are not surprised to 
tion. All creatures seem to have been laid under obligation find the points of contact with the life and heroes of Israel 
to contribute to his instruction and amusement. Thetor- many and noticeable in this volume. This, however, seems 
toise retiring for the winter into the ground is watched to to the writer to be done in the severe and sober style, not 
discover whether the earth is removed tothe rear or only of an advocate, but of the judicial weigher of evidences. 
‘compacted above the animal in its progress downward. From the dawn of history until the fall of Egypt under the 
The white-footed mice must permit the gentle interference Persian war-club, in the Fourth Century before Christ, the 
-of this Inspector-General, desirous to satisfy himself whether story is told of the land, people and rulers, with vivid col- 
the cunning winter hammocks bush-hung are the original oring and consummate literary skill. Few or no dates or 
work of the present occupants, or merely adapted birds’ perplexing scholastic data are given. The pages sparkle, 
nests. The meadow-mouse taking her siesta when it is they are not over-loaded. The facts of nature, science, hu- 
‘ninety in the shade,’ becomes the subject of a series of ex- manity, religion, and the thoughts of the once-living people 
periments that go far to corroborate the hypothesis of an _ petrified in their civilizations and monuments, and now ex- 
-estivating as well as a hibernating instinct in many of our humed for our delectation, are set forth in choicest English 
small wild animals. The exodus of winged ants is studiously and with a pleasing harmony of periods. We had marked a 
observed, with the suggestive conclusion that the incapable dozen passages for detailed notice, such as the anecdote on 
gauze tissues of this insect serve merely as do the feather- page 52, the remarks about Menes (p. 53), the obelisk (p. 109) 
-y fans of some seeds, for casual transportation through the which the infant Jesus may have seen, the sea-fight (p. 280), 
air. Dr. Abbott notes the time and other circumstances of the military geography of the country (p. 375), the plausible 
a@ migration of butterflies in the matter-of-fact style of an theory as to the cause of the Menon music, and the sugges- 
historian of human tribal movements ; but when he tells us__ tive parallels between the history of China and Egypt, hinted 
-of the beautiful ‘red admiral’ that was his fellow-rover for at. Egypt seems the land of eternal freshness, despite its 
nearly a whole ‘sunshine holiday,’ we suspect that he has age. Each ‘new wrinkle’ as it is studied reveals a mine of 
been favored, like Rhoecus in the fable, with the special interest. With such treasures as the Boston Art Museum 
monition of a wood-spirit. No less favored is he in his contains, and such a book as Rawlinson’s, one can scarcely 
‘floating fortunes on the smooth bosom of the Creek. Many invent an excuse for lack of interest in this old yet ever-new 
a novel voyager crosses his path. Now it is a muskrat country. 
-cautiously leading over her little ones from bank to bank ; 














now, a lazy water-snake luxuriously couched in dry leaves “ Cathedral Days in Southern England.” + 
upon a drifting hemlock slab; or now a cruising mouse How one can imprison so much English sunshine and 
actually runs up his idle oar, and boards his craft! fragrance, and transmute it to style, and spread it out on the 


Naturally, the writer has many notable comments upon printed page, as our American saunterer in England has 
‘birds, regarding whose haunts and habits he is not more done, is one of the secrets of authorship open to all but mas- 
-skilful than he is wise in the discrimination of their varying tered by few. Certainly she has chosen not only the sun- 
-dispositions and mental crotchets. It is pleasant to know  niest part of the ‘imperial island’ for her play days, but 
‘that Dr. Abbott inclines to the belief that the mated pairs caught also the sunniest mood for her pen work. Evidently, 
-of many familiar species of birds remain inseparable until in addition to the enjoyment of arches and naves and fret- 
death doth them part. In these, as in all other observa- ted vaults within, and of downs and meadows and ani- 
tions, we feel the charm of the writer’s warm, lively and mated life on the landscape without, there must have been 
versatile interest in his subject. The mind that can devote ‘subjective’ resources of happiness within and nigh. In- 
itself to a calculation of the number of snaps per minute deed, the preface leads us to suspect the companionship of 
executed by the bill of the fly-catching redstart, or of the one very near and very congenial. Twenty-seven: clear- 
number of bluet blossoms to the square acre, is the same cut and helfpul illustrations, with seventeen chapters full of 
‘mind that enters with human and humorous zest into the description well flavored with chat, dialogue, sparkling fun 
‘inventory of curiosities stored away in a neighbor’s time- and fancy, make up the menu of viands on this inviting lite- 
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rary table. Arundel and Waltham and Winchester, the 
schools, colleges, abbeys, Stonehenge and Salisbury and Bath, 
Glastonbury and Exeter are pictured as never before. Ex- 
actly such a pair of eyes never looked before on the old stone, 
and no such pen ever told a travel-story like this. Guide- 
books have been used, as grapes are for wine, but in addition 
to the juice, we get douguet that comes not of industry alone, 
but seems born of the brightest animal spirits, refined by 
intellectual sympathies and culture. Not least in the lights 
of the picture, is the treatment accorded to the English 
inns. There are shadows, also; for though the cathedrals 
remain forever, the tramp, unwashed, scowling and grim, 
still comes and goes. The pew-opener, cicerone and pester- 
ing guide clamor for dacksheesh, and the errant, slippery and 
freakish H drops or sticks to the local speech in unexpected 
and variant fashion. Yet even the spots and blemishes of 
this finished land seem looked at with an artist’s eyes, and 
the author’s criticism of them is very genial. We are re- 
minded of a certain woman ‘who openeth her mouth with 
wisdom ; and in her tongue is the law of kindness.’ We 
are led to quote this section of the Book of Proverbs, be- 
cause her final chapter is devoted to her horse ‘ Ballad.’ Of 
this faithful animal, her pen makes graceful and grateful 
mention. 





A “Vest-Pocket ” Shakspeare.* 


Tue biggest of all editions of Shakspeare is Halliwell- 
Phillipps’s ponderous set of sixteen magnificent folios, pub- 
lished at 150/., or some $750 of our Yankee money; and the 
smallest that we know of is that which now lies before us in 
the form of eight tiny volumes, enclosed in a neat case meas- 
uring exactly five inches in length by four in width and three 
in depth. One of the booklets could easily be carried in the 
vest-pocket. The paper is thin but opaque; and the type, 
though small, is very clear—more readable, on the whole, 
than that of the Globe Edition, which is by far the best of 
the compact one volume editions. The text of this pocket 
edition, so far as we have examined it, seems to -be good 
and singularly free from errors of the type. There is with- 
al more illustrative matter than one would expect in so dimin- 
utive ashape. A ‘biographical sketch’ of twenty pages is 
prefixed to the first volume, while the eighth contains an 

index to current Shakspearian phrases’ filling as many 

ages, and a ‘glossary’ of ninety more. The biography is 
in the main judiciously treated, but one cannot help smiling 
at the suggestion that ‘ Jaques’ moralizing over the wounded 
deer may have been a reminiscence’ of the poet’s ap- 
prenticship to the butcher’s trade. Earlier editors, more- 
over, have expressed a doubt whether Shakspeare ‘had a 
real inclination for the boards,’ and it is generally agreed 
that we have ‘ no evidence that he ever took a leading part ;’ 
but we do not remember that it has been supposed before 
that ‘this may have been due to his lameness ’—of which 
lameness, by the way, our biographer makes no other men- 
tion. As our readers are doubtless aware, this notion that 
the poet was lame is based upon two passages in the ‘ Son- 
nets:’ the line in the 37th, ‘So I, made lame by fortune’s 
dearest spite ’—which is probably a mere metaphor,—and 
that in the 89th, ‘Speak of my lameness, and I straight will 
halt,’—where the context shows clearly enough that an 
imaginary and not a real limp is meant. If he had been 
actually lame, it need not have incapacitated him for lead- 
ing ré/es, though it might have made him adopt a stage gait 
like Irving’s. 

The Glossary is quite complete, giving more information 
than the notes of many a larger edition. Almost the only 
omission we have detected in a glance at the pages is ‘ele- 
ment’ in the sense of air or sky; as in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ I. 
1. 26: 

The element itself, till seven years’ heat, 
Shall not behold her face at ample views, 
and sundry other passages. The only definition of ‘ ele- 


* Pocket Skakspeare. 8 vols. $3.75. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son. 
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ment’ given is ‘elementary knowledge,’ with a reference 
to ‘ Henry VIII.’ I. 1. 28: 

One, certes, that promises no element 

In such a business ; 
where the meaning may be ‘ one that might not be expected 
to find his proper sphere in such a business.’ This minia- 
ture edition is preferrable to the Handy Volume Edition, 
which is its only rival inthe market. It is considerably more 
compact, and the text is decidedly better. The other is 
expurgated to some extent—at least by the toning-down ef 
the profanity, as ‘by Heavens’ for ‘by God,’ and the like 
—and, moreover, abounds in corruptions and misprints. 
The present edition is also cheaper, being retailed for $3.75 
in cloth binding and cloth covered case, and for $6.00 in 
French morocco, gilt. It is printed in Glasgow. 





A Memoir of a Worthy Woman.* 


It 1s a pleasnre to take such a book as this into one’s 
hands. Its whole make-up, from cover to last page, has the 
air of a labor of love. You would know without being told 
that it was not a book published for the special object of 
selling. It is a memorial volume, a literary monument, and 
everything about it betokens the spirit in which it was pre- 
pared and put through the press. There are copies of por- 
traits of Mrs. Gilchrist painted by her son, and copies of 
older portraits drawn by the same hand ; there are also other 
drawings of his. The printer and the publisher have done 
their parts to perfection. The type is bold and clear, 
and the margins generous. Outside of a comparatively nar- 
row circle, probably few literary English women are so lit- 
tle known in this country as Mrs. Alexander Gilchrist ; and) 
yet for three years she made her home in Philadelphia. A 
large part of her reputation was due to her relations with 
better known writers. In England she is known as the edi- 
tor of her husband’s Life of Blake ; in this country, where: 
she is known at all, it is as the one woman who has publicly 
espoused the cause of Walt Whitman. Her ‘Estimate’ of 
the ‘ good gray poet’ is an appreciative study, and has beem 
highly praised in quarters where praise is not lightly be- 
stowed. 

Of Mrs. Gilchrist’s life we will not speak here. That in- 
teresting story has recently been better told in these col- 
umns than we could tell it. It is of her friendships that 
we would speak more particularly in this review. Mrs. Gil- 
christ seems to have had a genius for making friends and 
keeping them. The Carlyles (next door to whom she lived 
in Cheyne Row), the Tennysons and Rossettis, Walt Whit- 
man and John Burroughs were among the most intimate 
and devoted. She was a woman of unusual ability and! 
amiability, and although her life may never appear in the 
Famous Women Series, it will be found quite as interesting: 
as many that are so honored. Mrs, Gilchrist saved all her 
letters—as well she might, considering whom most of them 
were from; and she evidently wrote down in a notebook 
the conversations of her moré distinguished friends, as her 
husband also had done. Several pages are devoted to the 
random remarks of Carlyle and Whitman, which are as in-- 
teresting as they are characteristic. ‘Carlyle asked me- 
how long I had been at work to-day?’ writes Alexander 
Gilchrist. ‘From the time I got up till tea time.’ ‘How 
many hours?’ ‘Eight clear.’ ‘Too long.’ Carlyle never 
worked more than six at the best of times. ‘Only three or: 
four clear now. Over the French Revolution, six hours a 
day. Used to go out about two or three in the afternoon ; 
read in the evening.’ Carlyle liked Dickens very much,. 
‘though he never reads his books,’ said Mrs. Carlyle. 
Speaking of Thackeray and his wife, Mrs. Carlyle alluded 
to his want of means when an artist. Sterling found him 
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employment in reviewing books for the Zimes. ‘Married 
Miss Shawe in part to take her away from a disagreeable 
mother. She, far too small a thing for a great, riotous, en- 
ergetic man like Thackeray,—sank under the anxieties ; 
went silly after her third confinement.’ 

Carlyle used to get in great ‘misery over his proofs; alters 
and realters them, and won’t let them alone.’ Mrs. Carlyle 
read them, and suggested alterations. Carlyle began by 
calling her a fool, and so on, and ended often, after a few 
days, by saying ‘I think I'll strike out so and so.’ Mrs. 
Gilchrist asked Mrs. Carlyle what she thought her husband’s 
best work. She replied that ‘The French Revolution’ was 
her favorite, ‘though perhaps Cromwell was the best written 
book.’ Carlyle never complained of serious things, his wife 
said, but if he cut his finger ‘the whole house is turned up- 
side down; one must hold it and another get a plaster.’ 
The Carlyles seem much more human as Mrs. Gilchrist de- 
scribes them than as they are usually represented, and we sin- 
cerely hope that the impression she gives is the correct one. 





A New German Writer.* 

Lorp LytTon is truly to be congratulated on introducing 
to the English public a new writer—Karl Edler, the author 
of ‘Baldine.’ Edler is an Austrian, born in 1844; and that 
he is not better known—that he has not been ‘edited’ for 
our schools as a writer of exquisite German, that he has not 
been translated before,—is remarkable enough. As Lord 
Lytton observes, English readers have too often acquired 
their notions of German literature from Carlyle’s one-sided 
dissertations on Goethe, Novalis and Tieck—that Carlyle 
who glorified the puerilities of the German Romantic 
School, of La Motte Fouqué, Arnim and Brentano, and en- 
tirely overlooked Heine and Grillparzer. Their knowledge 
of this wonderfully fertile literature stops with Carlyle’s 
translations or the Bohn Library ; or if they venture further, 
it is only along the ‘beaten track’ of Freytag, Spielha- 
gen, Paul Heyse and Werner, or the musical rhapsodies of 
Elise Polko. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
when Edler’s friend, Prince Hohenlohe, asked Lord Lytton 
whether there would be any chance for Edler in an English 
translation, Lord Lytton, with acute reminiscences of ‘ Soll 
und Haben’ and Karl Gutzkow, shook his head and shrugged 
his shoulders. Being prevailed upon to read, however, 
he stumbled upon a discovery : a unique and brilliant writer 
unknown out of his own land, as powerful in his own way as 
Robert Louis Stevenson, with a style of rare grace and po- 
etical charm, a writer of short stories pregnant with originality. 
Three of these he has prepared for English readers in an 
admirable translation worthy of his reputation as a poet and 
linguist. ‘Baldine’ is one of the most singular stories we 
have ever read. It is a pity to analyze it, but whoever has 
read ‘ Olalla’ or ‘The Merry Men’ will find in it and in 
the succeeding stories a kindred spirit—imagination, elo- 
quence, weird suggestiveness, poetry. Will not some compe- 
tent hand take up Edler and give us more of him? or can 
Lord Lytton himself be induced to continue his work, and 
make us further acquainted with a man of true genius, pro- 
found insight, and charming style ? 





“A Manual of Christian Evidences.” * 

THE idea of presenting, in handy books of pocket size, a 
conspectus of several of the most important divisions of 
theological science, is a good one, and if the result may be 
pre-judged by the quality of the initial volume, success 
seems reasonably certain. The Prebendary of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, who seems to have a genius for popularizing 
theology, and who was Bampton lecturer for 1877, has pre- 
pared the Manual of Christian Evidences. Dividing his 
subject into two parts, ‘The Moral Evidence’ and * The 


* Baldine and Other Stories. Translated by Lord Lytton from the German of 
Karl E. Edler. 75 cts. New York: Harper & Bros. 
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Miraculous Attestation of Christianity: Its Nature and 
Evidence,’ he treats his subject from a Christo-centric 
point of view. In clear, straightforward and rapid English, 
he shows that the assertions of the Christ that He is the Light 
of the World have been realized, and are true eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty years after their utterance ; that He is not the 
result of the forces which energize in the production of a man, 
but of a superhuman power ; that the unity of the charac- 
ter of the Christ of the Gospels is a proof of its historical 
reality ; while the apparent weakness of the agency through 
which the Church was erected is a proofof the energy within 
it of asuperhuman power. In the second part, the author 
makes good use of, and expresses in popular language, the 
demonstrations of the historic facts of Christianity, and of the 
untenableness of many hostile theories, which an acquaint- 
ance with German theologians gives, In the last chapter 
he shows Christ as the fulfiller of the law and the prophets. 
Fresh, pertinent, helpful and suggestive is this little book of 
two hundred pages. Without wasting words, or depending 
upon uncertain arguments, Dr. Row constructs for the age 
and day a solid framework of proof and reasoning, on which 
the faith of many an honest inquirer, we doubt not, may 
build a tower, and look out for ever-new evidences of the 
old truth, whose highest expression the best .intellect of 
earth believes was incarnated in Jesus Christ. 





The Magazines. 

The Westminster Review will hereafter appear monthly, and 
ry be had in this country from the International News Company. 
A feature of the new monthly will be the appearance in its pages, 
in addition to the usual articles written in agiand, of papers by 
authors in the United States and the colonies on questions affect- 
ing these. In the April number we have ‘The Development of 
Religious Liberty in America,’ and (from an American free-trader) 
‘The Protectionist Revival in Great Britain.’ The article on 
‘Egypt,’ though unsigned, ae internal evidence of emanating 
from the mother-country. ‘Home Rule in the United Kingdom 
pleads for what has proved always best in monarchies or republics 
—a general parliament for questions of common interest, but local 
government for local interests. There are other papers on ‘The 
Organization of the Liberal Party,’ ‘The Imperial Institute’ and 
. ago Struggle for Existence;’ and ‘State-Directed 
Colonization’ urges, as one way of celebrating the Jubilee year, 
that the Government take measures for inducing whole communi- 
ties, ‘with their pastor and school-master,’ to emigrate in a body! 

The novel in the May Lzppzncott’s is ‘ The Deserter,’ by Capt. 
Charles King, and it is an admirable story of military life, very 
much better than the author’s previous novels and one of the best 
so far in the Lzppzncott's series. The military part of ‘The 
Colonel’s Daughter ’ and ‘ Marion’s Faith,’ by Capt. King, was al- 
ways pretty good; but mixed with it was something indefinably 
weak, from the author’s effort to put in romantic elements for the 
delineation of which he trusted to what he had read in other books, 
In ‘ The Deserter’ he has cast aside all that, and dealing solely 
with that whereof he knows, he has made a spirited and entertain- 
ing tale, military in spirit and style, admirable in the way it con- 
fines itself strictly to military elements, and excellent as a realistic 
delineation of the petty jealousies and heroic friendships, the joys 
and agonies, the comforts and the deprivations, of frontier army 
life. A.E. Watyous gives some amusing ‘Experiences of a Re- 
porter.’ His account of journalistic struggles at the time of the 
President’s marriage is humiliating; but it shows that what is at 
the root of foolish ‘interviewing ’ isnot public taste, but newspaper 
rival The world would not care a cent if it had heard noth- 
ing at all about the President’s honeymoon. J. S. of Dale con- 
tributes a spicy ‘Fable,’ Mrs. Poultney Bigelow a readable short 
story, and May Riley. Smith some verses against birds on the ladies’ 
bonnets. ‘ 

In Macmiillan's we have Tennyson’s Jubilee Ode, which we 
could very well do without, and the conclusion of ‘The Wood- 
landers.’ J. D. Rees, in a paper on Persia, says that there are 
several ways of getting to Persia ; but judging from his experience, 
one of the pleasantest must be to stay at home and read somebody 
else’s account of it. George Saintsbury writes critically of Hazlitt. 
‘ Het’ is a well-told story of the Australian bush_—Dr. Hammond, 
in The Popular Science, renews the cry against ‘ Brain-Forcing in 
Childhood.’ He is certainly right in advocating few books and 
good oral instruction for the young; but like many others, he does 
not make quite enough allowance for other causes in regard to the 
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lack of physical strength in many pupils. Poor environment at 
home, careless or stupid parents, and lack of common sense, either 
innate or cultivated, often cause troubles which the school actu- 
ally helps to correct rather than to increase. ‘The History of a 
Delusion,’ by M. G. Valbert, deals with Caspar Hauser. In 
‘Astronomy with an Opera-Glass,’ Garrett P. Serviss tells of the 
stars of spring. Prof. Huxley writes of ‘Scientific and Pseudo- 
Scientific Realism,’ pleading against generalizations in regard to 
‘Man’ as if Man were a man, and against any definition of the 
laws of Nature which regards them as more than a record of ex- 
perience. 

The leading article in the numbers of the Muova Antologia 
for March 16 and April 1 is the thoughtful and scholarly paper 
peg Villari, of Florence, on ‘The Commune of Rome in the 

iddle Ages, According to the Jatest Researches.’ A very inter- 
esting paper is that on Mrs. Agassiz’s life of her husband, the 
celebrated naturalist, by P. Lioy. Agassiz’s classification of the 
marine fossils in the hills about Verona gives him a special claim 
on Italian scientific interest. F. d’Arcais writes of Coquelin the 
actor; and F. Nunziante has a well-written monograph on the 
Cavalier Marino, who went to Paris to live at the invitation of 
Marguerite of Valois, and stayed there under the government of 
Louis XIII., writing down all the curious details that came in his 
way. A comedy by Leo di Castelnuovo, ‘ April Fool ;’ a review of 
current English books, by the well-known critic Ernesto Nencioni; 
a paper on the Bulgarian question, by P. Lamberteschi; a con- 
tinued story, by G. Rovetta; an article on military instruction in 
Italy, by Capt. T. Mariotti; and several miscellaneous papers fill 
out the two numbers of this admirable fortnightly magazine. 


Walt Whitman on Lincoln. 


LEANING on the arm of his boy attendant, Walt Whitman 
walked out slowly upon the stage of the Madison Square 
Theatre on Thursday afternoon of last week, and sat down 
in an armchair which stood beside a little table in the 
centre of a somewhat gaudily upholstered room. Those 
who knew him only by reputation, as the ‘good gray poet,’ 
were surprised to see that he was no longer gray but white. 
His long flowing hair, somewhat thin at the top but spread- 
ing out bushily as it fell behind and beside his patriarchal 
beard—the beard itself, the shaggy brows, and the heavy 
moustache, all relieved by the poet’s florid complexion, 
were as white as snow. His greater shagginess gave him a 
still more ancient and bard-like appearance than even the 
poet Bryant’s, who in his later years so well realized the 
conventional ideal of Time, or Santa Claus. He was 
dressed in a dark sackcoat, with dark gray waistcoat and 
trousers, low shoes and gray woolen socks; and the spotless 
linen of his ample cuffs and rolling collar was trimmed with 
a narrow band of ‘edging.’ On the back of a chair near 
the lecturer hung a laurel wreath, with silken streamers 
on which Mr. Wilson Barrett, the actor, had inscribed various 
tender messages. Mr. Whitman, having acknowledged the 
greeting of the audience, put on a pair of eyeglasses and 
began to read the ‘Death of Lincoln’ from a little book 
upon whose pages the manuscript and printed fragments of 
the lecture were pasted. His voice is somewhat nasal in 
quality, but so high and clear that, without being raised 
above a conversational pitch, it was distinctly audible in 
all parts of the little theatre. Among those who heard it, 
and who had assembled to do honor to the lecturer and 
commemorate the occasion—the twenty-second anniversary 
of Lincoln’s assassination—were James Russell Lowell, John 
Burroughs and Prof. C. E. Norton, occupying the box at 
Mr. Whitman’s right; Mr. E. C. Stedman, seated with his 
family in the opposite box ; Col. John Hay, Edward Eggles- 
ton, Augustus St. Gaudens, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Richard Gilder, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Prof. J. A. Harri- 
son, Mrs. M. G. van Rensselaer, Moncure D. Conway, Rev. 
Henry J. Van Dyke, Roswell Smith, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Joel Benton, and others not unknown in the world of art and 
letters. Interested attention was paid to every word of the 
slowly-delivered lecture. Once the audience laughed—or 
perhaps it were better to say smiled audibly—when the 
play, “Our American Cousin,’ was satirically characterized; 





and now and then an emphatic period drew forth emphatic 
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applause. But a noticeable thing about the lecture was the 
almost unbroken silence in which it was delivered. At the 
conclusion of the reading, in which the lecturer had said 
that the odor of lilacs was, by a coincidence, inseparably 
associated in his mind with the thought of the assassination 
of Lincoln, a little girl—Laura Stedman, the five-years’ old 
granddaughter of the poet—walked out upon the stage and 
presented to Mr. Whitman a basket of lilac blossoms. 
Then the lecturer recited perhaps the best known of all 
his poems—the ‘ Captain, my Captain!’ written on the death 
of Lincoln. In the evening about 150 of his friends and 
admirers called upon him at the Westminster Hotel. On 
the following morning some of them breakfasted with him 
there; immediately afterwards he was taken to Cox’s to 
be photographed; and still later to the studio of Miss Dora 
Wheeler, to whom he had promised a sitting. He returned 
to Camden in the afternoon with his friend Mr. R. Pearsall 
Smith, of Philadelphia, who had accompanied him on his 
trip to New York. He expressed his pleasure at the result 
of the lecture (which has added $600 to his meagre income), 
and at the opportunity its delivery afforded him of revisit- 
ing New York, and meeting his many friends. We print 
some extracts from the lecture. 


‘How often since that dark and dripping Saturday, that chilly 
April day now twenty-two years agone, my heart has enter- 
tained the dream, the wish to give of Abraham Lincoln’s death its 
own special thought and memorial. Yet, now the sought-for op- 

rtunity offers, I find my notes incompetent, and the fitting tribute 
Vaepued of seems as unprepared as ever. As oft, however, as 
the rolling years bring back the hour, I would that it might be 
briefly dwelt upon. And it is for this, my friends, that I have 
called you together. For my own part, I hope and intend, to my 
dying day, whenever the 14th of April comes, to gather a few 
friends and recall its tragic reminiscence.’ 

‘The theatre was crowded. There were many ladies in rich and 
gay costumes, officers in their uniforms, many well-known citizens, 
young folks, the usual clusters of gaslights, the usual magnetism 
of so many people, cheerful and talkative, with perfumes and the 
music of violins and flutes in the air, And over all, and saturating 
all, that vast, vague, yet realistic wonder, victory, the Nation’s vic- 
tory, the triumph of the Union, filling the air, the thought, and the 
sense with exhilaration’ more than all music and perfumes. The 
President came betimes, and with his wife witnessed the play from 
the large stage boxes of the second tier, two boxes thrown into one, 
and profusely draped with the national colors. The acts and 
scenes of the piece (“ Our American Cousin ”), one of those singularly 
written compositions which have at least the merit of giving entire 
relief to an audience engaged in mental action or business excite- 
ments and cares during the day, as it makes not the slightest call 
on either the moral, emotional, zsthetic, or spiritual nature, had 
progressed through, perhaps, a couple of its acts, when in the 
midst of it came a scene not really or exactly to be described at all, 
for on the many hundreds who were there it seems to this hour to 
have left little but a passing blur, in which two ladies are informed 
by an impossible Yankee that he is not a man of fortune. The 
dramatic trio made their exit, leaving the stage clear for a moment. 
At this period came the murder of Abraham Lincoln. 


‘Great as that was, with all its manifold train circling round it, 
and stretching into the future for many a century in the politics, 
history, and art of the New World, the main thing, the actual 
murder, transpired with the quiet and simplicity of any commonest 
occurrence—the bursting of a pod in the growth of vegetation, for 
instance. Through the general hum following the stage pause, 
with the change of positions came the muffled sound of a pistol 
shot, which not one hundredth part of the audience heard at the 
time. There was a moment’s hush, a vague, startled thrill, and 
then, through the ornamented, draperied, starred and striped space- 
way of the President’s box, a man raises himself with hands and 
feet, stands a moment on the railing, leaps below to the stage, a 
distance of perhaps 14 or 15 feet, falls out of position, catching his 
boot heel in the drapery of the American flag, but —_ rises and 
recovers himself as if nothing had happened—Booth, the murderer, 
dressed in plain black broadcloth, bareheaded, with raven glossy 
hair and eyes, like some mad animal, rapes with light and reso- 
lution, yet with a certain calmness, holds aloft a large knife. He 
walks along, not much back from the footlights, turns fully toward 
the audience his face of statuesque beauty, lit by those basilisk 
eyes flashing with desperation, perhaps insanity, and launches out 
in a firm and steady voice these words: “Sic Semper Tyrannis.” 
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Then he walks with pace neither slow nor rapid diagonally across 

ithe back of the stage and disappears. 
‘A moment’s hush—a scream—the c 

Lincoln leans out of the box with ashy cheeks and lips, and point- 


of “ Murder!” and Mrs. 


‘ing to the retreating figure, cries: “ He has killed the President!” 
There is a moment’s strange, incredulous suspense, and then—the 
‘deluge. The mixture of horror and uncertainty, a rising hum, 
upon which the clatter of hoofs intruded, and then the people burst 
through the chairs and railings, and break them up. There is in- 
extricable confusion and terror. Women faint, feeble persons fall 
and are trampled on, cries of agony are heard, the broad stage 
suddenly fills to suffocation with a dense and motley crowd, and 
the audience rush madly anywhere. The actors and actresses are 
all there in the play costumes and painted faces, with mortal fright 
showing through the rouge. The screams and confused talk re- 
‘double, treble ; two or three manage to pass up water from the 
‘Stage to the President’s box; others try to clamber up, and all is 
‘chaos. In the midst of it all the soldiers of the President’s guard, 
with others, burst in. They scour the house through all the tiers 
inflamed with fury, literally chargin the audience with fixed bay- 
-onets, crying “Clear out, you—.” Such was the wild scene in that 
playhouse on that night.’ 

It may not be amiss to record here the fact that on this 
day—April 14—President Lincoln’s remains were removed 
from the secret resting-place where they have lain since the 
attempt to steal them in 1876, to their final tomb in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery, near Springfield, Ill. The remains of Mrs. 
Lincoln were interred beside them. 


Two Bells. 


A BAND of Orient travellers, who sought 
Some trophy of their wanderings to tell, 
Forth from a crumbling Indian temple brought, 
And seaward bore, the still unshattered bell. 


Silent and dark upon the deck it stood, 
Nor could their eyes the strange inscriptions read, 
Traced, long ago, in praise of sovereign Boodh 
Great teacher of the way of blameless deed. 


And, while the east wind filled the straining sail, 
And like a home-bound bird their vessel flew, 
Dumb from the gloom of centuries cold and pale 

The relic of the Old drew near the New. 


Anchored at last within the port of home, 

Their light spars touched with sunset-radiance fair,— 
A mellow peal from near cathedral-dome 

Rang in their ears its vesper call to prayer. 


But hark ! what sudden marvel there befell ? 
How swelled the tone to memory so dear? 

Some strange, sweet tumult stirred the Indian bell 
And all its vibrant atoms answered clear! 


Ah, souls of men! Whate’er be creed or clime, 
Still, like the bells, ye thrill in unison ; 

Sundered, as star from star, by space or time, 
One is your cry,—the waiting ear is One! 


Mary A. P. STANSBURY. 











The Lounger 


BOSTON is ‘catching it’ on all sides. In the first place, Mr. 
George Riddle has confessed in a letter toa newspaper of that 
city that he is ‘mad at’ the Hub, and means to stay so. Mr. 
Riddle once instructed Harvard undergraduates in elocution; then 
he committed to memory the Greek of ‘ Edipus,’ and played the 
leading 7é/e in that tragedy in public, with music by Prof. J. K. 
Paine. Though still young, he has made a name for himself as an 
locutionist, and has won many friends by his unusual amiability 
of disposition and deportment. But he has met with a disappoint- 
ment in the City of the East Wind from the effects of which he 
promises never to recover. 





IT ALL came of an attempt to win recognition as an actor there 
last week in a play called ‘ The Earl,’ written by Mr. Edgar Faw- 
<ett. Somehow the people didn’t like either the play or the player, 
and the coolness of his reception chilled him to the marrow. As 
soon as he could, he warmed the stiffness out of his fingers, 
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ped a truculent steel pen, and shook the dust of the city from 
is feet in a rambling letter to the Zranscripi. ‘The truth of the 
matter is,’ he said, ‘that I am as indifferent to Boston as Boston 
is to me, putting aside newspapers. . No matter what the 
verdict of other cities may be regarding my ability as an actor. 
Boston will never have an opportunity again of sitting in judgment 
on me, nor of jumping on me with both feet—and the Boston foot 
is notoriously large.’ This is really crushing; but Mr. Riddle is 
far too amiable a gentleman to abide by so hasty a decision. At 
the zenith of his fame, in the plenitude of his powers, laden with 
wealth and honors of every sort, he will return in triumph to the 
city that now rejects him, and receive the homage which it will be 
penitently waiting to bestow. 





THE OTHER assault upon the Hub is from the author of the 
play—a gentleman as notorious for his irascibility as Mr. Riddle is 
pleasantly known for his good-nature. In a letter to the Boston 
Post, Mr. Fawcett strikes a deadly blow at the whole city over the 
shoulders of the dramatic critic of the Advertiser. Dramatic 
critics in general, he has ascertained, are the inveterate enemies of 
the drama. They undo all the good work he has attempted, and 
still aspires, to do for the stage. He says: 

I have never found among them a single instance of scholarly support 

or encouragement for literature as the desired aim and end of theatrical 
composition. Now, there is nothing except literature which can im- 
prove the deplorable state of the modern stage, for literature is either 
life itself or it is nothing, and the drama that neither faithfully portrays 
nor poetically idealizes life is of the same value as a Punch and Judy en- 
tertainment. Plays are incessantly praised to-day simply because of the 
way an audience receives them, the way in which they ‘catch on,’ or 
effect what is pungently termed ‘a big go.’ 
There is no danger, apparently, of ‘The Earl's’ ‘catching on’ in 
Boston, or effecting anne is pungently termed ‘a big go.’ But Mr. 
Fawcett should remember that he himself has declared novel writ- 
ing to be his forte. He mustn't expect to be successful in every- 
thing. 





A CALL has been issued over the signatures of Dr. Holmes and 
Messrs. Lowell, Howells, Aldrich, Percival Lowell, Bernard Car- 
penter, A. P. Brown and Rev. A. W. Eaton, to discuss the advi- 
sability of; founding an Authors Club in Boston. The idea is an 
admirable one; but let me beg these gentlemen not to call their 
organization the Authors Club if they intend making that title as 
elastic as it has been made by the New York association of that 
name. Give it some comprehensive title, that will mean a club of 
men interested in literature and kindred work. For a man to be- 
long to an Authors Club who has never written a line for publica- 
tion seems to me a little absurd. Admit these men by all means, 
for they may carry out the spirit of the club better than some 
whose volumes are counted by the dozen; but don’t call them 
authors. Who is the Rev. Mr. Eaton, by the way? ; 





A RECENT despatch from St. Petersburg reads as follows :— It 
is learned that when Prince Alexander of Battenberg was first de- 
osed from the Bulgarian throne and escorted out of the country 
y the successful conspirators, he accepted from them 4,900 francs 
with which to pay his way to his home at Darmstadt. The money 
was handed to him at Reni, in Bessarabia, where the Prince’s kid- 
nappers parted with him. A suit to recover the sum has been 
begun by the rebels who made the loan.’ 





WHO, after reading this cablegram, can doubt that the world 
moves? When our civilization has advanced to such a point that 
even highwaymen (for what are conspirators who steal a king from 
his throne, but highwaymen on a large scale ?)—when even rebels 
and kidnappers, I say, appeal to the law of the land for protection 
from a defaulting victim, it suffuses the consciousness of the lover 
of his kind with such a sober certainty of waking bliss as he never 
felt before. I don’t know what has become of the rebels’ suit, but 
I'shouldn’t be surprised to hear that the Prince had compromised 
with his captors for seven centimes on the franc. The old- 
fashioned, barbarous way would have been for his creditors to 
hold him prisoner, and send a nose or an ear to his people now 
and then, till the money was all paid back. But we seem to have 
changed all that. 





ON FRIDAY, the day after his lecture, Walt Whitman spent the 
morning having his photograph taken at Cox’s. It was my good 


fortune to be in the gallery at the time, and I was very much in- 
terested in seeing the old poet in front of the camera. He must 
have had twenty pictures taken, yet he never posed for a moment. 
He simply sat in the big revolving chair and swung himself to the 
right or to the left, as Mr. Cox directed, or took his hat off or put 
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it on again, his expression and attitude remaining so natural that 
no one would have supposed he was ‘sitting for a photograph.’ 
Certainly he was not sitting to an ordinary photographer. Mr. 
Cox’s photographs are no more like the amalanet otographs 
than an oil-painting is like a chromo. One of their beauties is that 
the sitter’s head is not made stiff and unnatural looking by being held 
in a vice; and the negatives are never retouched. All the lines 
and wrinkles show in the finished picture. Moreover, the ‘ subject’ 
is not posed against a background of painted waterfalls, papzer- 
maché cabinets or other properties. Mr. Cox thinks the Whitman 
photographs will be his masterpieces, and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if they were, for he never had a better subject—not even in Edward 


Everett Hale, John Burroughs, or the late H. H. Richardson, the 
architect. 





Miss Fearing’s ‘ The Sleeping World.” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I do not for a moment fancy that the reviewer of Miss Fearing’s 
little book of poetry, in your issue for April 2, was willing to do 
her an injustice—the kindly tone of the notice precludes that—yet 
as a reader and admirer of her work, I feel that injustice, and very 
serious injustice, is done her. ‘There is not a word of good cheer 
in the entire book,’ is a strong statement to be made in any case, 
and seems peculiarly unfortunate in this instance. To most of her 
readers, and, I think, in her own intention, good cheer, faith, com- 

nsation, persistive beneficence, are the key-note of all her poetry. 

t must be indeed meaningless to any one to whom it does not 
mean these things. Your reviewer could hardly have read the 
lines beginning 

Sweet Faith, my dawn-star and my nightingale, 

I cannot keep from singing ; hear my song ! 
The religious or ethical spirit pervades Miss Fearing’s poetry to 
a degree that might be regarded by some as an artistic fault. 
Her faith is one that never wavers. I may add here the personal 
information of Miss Fearing, that she has been blind since child- 
hood; and this may perhaps partially account, as in the case of 
Marston, for the ‘literary melancholy” noted by your reviewer. 

CHICAGO, April 5, 1887. FRANCIS F, BROWNE. 

[We have omitted some of Mr. Browne's quotations, 
chiefly for the reason that they did not seem to us to sup- 
port his argument, and because we find it impossible to give 
more space to the letter of a correspondent combatting our 
judgment of a book than we could give to the review itself. 
We should be very sorry to think that injustice had been 
done in these columns to any author, and particularly to 
one so sadly afflicted as Miss Fearing; but we can not 
agree with our correspondent that injustice Aas been done 
in the present instance.—Eps. Critic. ] 


A Fulfilled Prediction. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


In the horoscope of Philip Bourke Marston, as cast by 
Mr. Francillon, occurs this passage: ‘Though the Native 
will not lack friends of his own sex, his closest and most 
helpful friends will always be among women.’ This predic- 
tion of the stars was singularly confirmed by the facts of 
Mr. Marston’s life. To say nothing of the mother and sis- 
ter, who loved him even more than most mothers and sisters 
love; of his betrothed, who would fain have shared and 
blessed his darkened life ; or of Miss Hardy, who was his 
playmate, when both were only seven, and his life-long 
friend ; there were many others to whom he was ‘ more than 
kin,’ some coming to him even from far America. Of Mrs. 
Laura Curtis Bullard he often spoke, as of a sister trusted 
and beloved ; and indeed her subtle comprehension of his 
moods, and her devoted help, extended in various: ways, 
deserved the full meed he gave her of love and gratitude. 
The English poet Miss A. Mary F. Robinson, Miss Helen 
Zimmern, Miss Olive Schreiner (author of that powerful 
novel ‘ The Story of an African Farm ’)—all these were ten- 
der and helpful to him, and devoted to his interests, An- 
other dear friend was ‘ E. Nesbit’ (Mrs. Bland), whose re- 
cent volume of poems has been so widely and favorably 
noticed by the English press. The names of the women to 
whom he was personally dear are too numerous for mention ; 
and that this should have been true—that genius allied to 
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mis‘ortune should have touched the feminine heart to ten- 
derness—is not strange. But how did the stars know it be- 
fore-hand ? 


Boston, April 5, 1887. Louis—E CHANDLER MOULTON. 





English as Written in Holland. 


One of the most curious and amusing specimens of 
‘English as she is wrote’ on the Continent is sent to us by 
a reader in Philadelphia, who copied it from a ‘ guide’ to a 
panorama which a friend visited not long ago in Holland. 
The purchaser of the ‘guide’ became so deeply interested. 
in reading it, that she almost forgot to look at the panorama 
itself, which represented the Battle of Waterloo, and was. 
painted by Charles Castellani, ‘from Brussels.’ The follow- 
ing is the ‘ plan and description :’— 


It is seven o’clock in the afternoon. Napoleon, returned from 
Planchemét, after having thrown down the Prussian corps of Bu- 
low and cleared the highroad of Charleroi, gives ear to Ney’s in- 
stances, who is begging him for infantry, to end the attack of 
the cavalry, being imprudently engaged by him. The Marshall, 
after having leaded eleven charges, whilst four horses which he 
rode, were died, dismounts and places himself, with drawn sword,. 
on the head of four battalions of the guard, which were to his dis- 
position. These four battalions advance in small divisions, from: 
the right side to the left one, traversing the cavalry, who was stop-- 

ing half on the side of the road, for giving rest to the tired horses.. 

t is the assault of the Mont-St.-Jean, the supreme, the last effort 
of the French army. Here is happening one of the most terrible 
episodes of the later years, a pure wrestling of giants, a com- 
bat wherin the energy of the combattants appears in all its 
gloriousness: on the one side the fury of the French soldiers,. 
on the other one the cool tenacity of the English an@ the 
Dutch ones. Fortune only should decide between such combat- 
tants. Wellington, who feels that it is a supreme effort and recog- 
nizes from far the famous hair bonnets, joins all the artillery 
whereover he disposes some sixty cannons; and whilst he passes 
on horseback by the front of the files, he encourages his tired how- 
ever not vanquished soldiers :—, S¢z// one effort,’ he says to them. 
. The Prussians of Blucher are coming. Keep well my children ; 
what would they tell in England when you had given it up 
here?’ 

In the mean while the terrible guard, with drawn sword, ascends. 
the plain of the mountain, whilst the perpendicular fire of the sixty 
cannons brings death into the files, which shut again; but the in- 
trepid grenadiers always advance. At the third discharge the 
better half of these heroes are covering the field of battle. The 
battalions of Brunswick and Nassau had the honour to receive the: 
first shock of the guard. The Prince of Orange is wounded and 

eneral Pictou, who commands the left file of the English army, 

alls down: a ball was througed into his head: and expires in the: 
arms of his aides-de-camp. 

a this heron, | the two adversaries, Napoleon and Well- 
ington, the first one in his famous carré, and the other one under 
his tree that became legendary, are examining anxiously the horizon. 
Which orders?’ they askto the English general. , No one, we 
shall expire at this place. I should like,’ Ney exclaimed, in rage 
because he was looking on the great number of his died soldiers, 
_1 should like all the English balls entering into my belly.’ 

It becomes night. In this moment, on the right side of the 
French, and on the left one of the English, masses of cavalry de- 
scend from the hills, immediately followed by infantry and artillery. 
A short while Napoleon means that Grouchy is coming, but his 
illusion is soon vanished; it is Blucher, who, with 50000 men and 
50 guns, appears on the field of battle. A few minutes the right 
file of the French, ranged as a rectangle is, resists the effort of these 
enormous masses ; the wrestling has become impossible ; fortune: 
has left Napoleon. 





To Robert Burton. 
[Andrew Lang, in Punch.] 
A QUAINT old store of learning lies 
In Burton’s pleasant pages ; 
With long quotations that comprise 
The wisdom of the ages. 
’Tis strange to read him ’mid the crowd 
And modern hurly-burly ; 
The only author Johnson vowed 
Could make him get up early. 
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He lived a solitary life, 
He said ‘ Mihi et musts,’ 

And put his rest from wordly strife 
To very pleasant uses. 

He wrote the book wherein we find 
‘ All joys to this are folly ;’ 

And naught to the reflective mind, 
‘So sweet as melancholy.’ 


How strangely he dissects his theme 
In manner anatomic; 

He’s earnest at one time, you deem, 
Now decorously comic. 

And most prodigiously he quotes, 
With learning quite — 

Or, telling classic anecdotes, 
Is pleasantly pedantic. 

There’s sterling sense in every page, 
And shrewdest cogitation, 

Your keen attention he’ll engage, 
And honest admiration. 
If any man should vow to live 
With but one book, be certain 
To him could friendly fortune give 
No better book than Burton. 

He lies at rest in Christchurch aisle, 
With all his erudition : 

T&e hieroglyyhics make one smile 
That show his superstition: 

His epitaph survives to-day, 
As one ‘ Cuz vitam dedit 

Et mortem Melancholia,’ 
So he himself has said it. 





An Evening with Carlyle. 
[The Athenaeum.) 

ALLOW me to comment briefly on an extract from Mr. Gil- 
christ’s diaries which appears in your notice of Mrs. Gilchrist’s life 
last week. The extract is as follows: ‘Talking of the Leader to 
George Henry Lewes, Carlyle asked “ When will those papers on 
Positivism come to anend?” “I can assure you they are making 
a great impression at Oxford,” says Lewes. “Ah! I never lookat 
them, it’s so much blank paper to me. I looked into Comte once; 
found him to be one of those men who go up ina balloon, and take 
a lighted candle to look at the stars.”’ Now, as.these words were 
spoken by Mr. Carlyle to Mr. Lewes in my hearing during an even- 
ing I spent at Mr. Carlyle’s house in the summer of 1852, there 
must have been, I think, some confusion in Mr. Gilchrist’s memory, 
or at least in his entries, between his own experiences and those of 
others. Mr. Lewes had taken me to see Carlyle, and being a good 
deal impressed with the pleasant time I spent there, I still have a 
vivid recollection of what occurred. Indeed, I have related the 
main points of the conversation to my literary friends and acquaint- 
ances for more than thirty years, and in this way, although I have 
never published any account of the visit, most of the points of the 
conversation have become pretty well known. As one of those 
points has now been published in a volume of recollections it is, 
perhaps, well that I should at length formally place the narrative 
on record. 

Being in London during July, 1852, I determined to fulfil an old 
promise and look up Mr. Lewes, whose acquaintance I had made 
in Edinburgh some time before on the occasion of his lecturing 
there at the Philosophical Institution. I cannot at the moment give 
the exact date of my visit, but it was on a Monday of such excep- 
tional summer heat that it was known for some time after as ¢he 
hot Monday of July in that year. It would be about the middle, 
or early in the second half of the month, I fancy. In the afternoon 
of this sultry day I started for Bedford Gardens, and found Mr. 
Lewes at home, busy at his desk, writing notices for the Leader in 
his shirt sleeves. Having denounced the severity of the weather in 
gay and lively terms, he pressed me to remain to dinner, suggesting 
that if I did we might walk over to Chelsea in the cool of the even- 
ing, and pay a visit to Carlyle. I accordingly remained, and be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock we started on our evening walk. 
Crossing the High Street, Kensington, a little beyond the church, 
we struck into Young Street, where Lewes pointed out to me a 
house with bow windows in which Thackeray then lived. This led 
to his giving me various recent illustrations of Thackeray’s skill, 
humor, and dexterity as a draughtsman. These were in the main 
admirable pencil sketches of Lewes himself, of Mrs. Lewes, and 
other common friends, hit off by the observant Titmarsh amidst 
the music and talk of social evening parties. Arrived at Cheyne 
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Row we found Mr. Carlyle at home, while Mrs. Carlyle, who was 

pected to return soon. We were shown 
into a comfortable room on the en floor, which I suppose must 

have been the dining-room, and presently we heard Mr. Carlyle 

descending fromthe upper regions. He gave us a cordial welcome, 

and sat down at a little distance on a rather straight-backed chair. 

He was dressed, so far as I recollect, in darkish clothes, wore a 

deep black stock, and a dark-green tail coat with a velvet collar. 

On such a day it was impossible to avoid the weather, and that was 
the first subject discussed. Carlyle explained, with a good deal of 
humorous detail and emphasis, the efforts he had been making all 

day to escape the downpour of sultry light and heat—how he had 

sought shelter in various back rooms, striving to secure some nook 

or corner of deep shadow in comparative coolness. His sardonic’ 
summary of the result indicated that the effort had proved a failure.. 
He then went on to speak generally of the peculiar heat of London 

and the suburbs in the later summer months. He said that when 
he first came to town he thought the habit of going away in August, 

so common with Londoners, was a mere superstition which he, as 
a man of independent judgment and character, ought to resist. 
Accordingly one August he detemined to remain in London, while 
his friends decamped to the country, the Continent, and the seaside. 
At first, he said, the days, though warm, were tolerable enough, 
the nights being fairly cool and refreshing. But asthe month went 
on the sultry air seemed to thicken and consolidate itself. A dense 
mass of breathless, heated, arid mist covered the face of the heav- 
ens. There were no cool grey clouds in the morning, no breath of 
refreshing air or dew at night, but the same exhausted, oven-like, 
stifling atmosphere night and day. It was more like ‘ Tophet,’ 
said the sage, ‘than anything I had ever felt or imagined.’ ‘ Ah!” 
replied Lewes, lightly waving his hand towards his friend, ‘ Ah, my 
dear fellow, you'll know more about that by-and-by.’ The con- 
trast between the two men at the moment was striking enough. 
Lewes with his light badinage was lounging back in an easy chair, 
his frock coat thrown open, and revealing the greater amplitude of 
shirt front from the fact that he had no waistcoat; Carlyle sitting 
straight up on his chair, with his deep stock and high waistcoat, 
absorbed in the vivid realization of the past, and with the set, al- 
most rigid air of reflective intensity and self-centred strength. 

The talk then passed to the Leader, and Carlyle bitterly de- 
nounced the local newsman as well illustrating the great feature of 
the age in not doing, or doing in a shambling and inefficient way, 
the special duty he undertook to perform. He said he never folded 
the paper properly, or even decently, so that it could be comfort- 
ably read. ‘Every Saturday,’ groaned the sage, ‘ I have the trouble 
of refolding the paper, with all the discomfort and irritation of 
delay from being compelled to do for myself what this wretched 
imposter ought to have done to myhand.’ He objurgated the little 
local man as no better than a simulacrum and charlatan like so 
many of his nominal superiors. He then turned on Lewes, and 
said rather abruptly, ‘ Are those papers on Comte nearly come to 
an end?’ Lewes replied that the series was not yet completed. 
‘ Ah!’ said Carlyle, ‘in the mean time they are so much lost space 
tome. I generally look through most of the Leader, but I never 
read a line of those papers. Do you think anybody reads them ?” 
On this Lewes bridled up a little, and replied in decisive tones, 
‘Oh, yes, they are exciting great interest in the English universi- 
ties, and especially at Oxford. I have letters from Oxford that 
show they are attracting a good deal of attention there.’ ‘Ah!’ 
retorted Carlyle, ‘I looked into Comte some years ago, and soon 
found he was one of those creatures that bind the universe up into 
bundles, and set them all in a row like stooks in a field—one of 
those fellows who go up in a balloon with a lantern to examine the 
stars. I was soon done with him.’ 

The theatre was then referred to, Carlyle having recently been 
taken by his friends to see ‘ Faust’ acted by a German company. 
Lewes was anxious to know the result and questioned his friend on 
the subject. In reply Carlyle spoke well of the payor eles, 
which he thought represented with dramatic skill and finish, and 
he was, if 1 remember, fairly satisfied with Faust, but he did not care 
for the play as a whole, intimating that it was unfit for acting, and 
could never be successfully rendered on the stage. Carlyle then 
referred to Dickens as an actor, having recently seen him in one of 
his amateur performances. He gaveit as his opinion that Dickens’s 
genius was essentially histrionic and mimetic ; that with his faculty 
of keen and minute observation, his general alertness of mind and 
body, his mobile power of gesture and expression, he had all the 
requisites of a successful actor; and that had he lived at a great 
period of the drama, in the Elizabethan age for instance, his genius 
would have found its appropriate outlet on the stage. He would 
have becomé a popular comic actor, writing a humorous piece now 
and then perhaps, as was the custom of such actors in those days. 

But while living under different conditions and working with his 
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‘pen, his books still retained and revealed the native genius of their 
author, They had the sustained, if rather jerky liveliness, the 
pleasant tricks and mannerisms of humorous portraiture on the 
stage. He was in short a born actor. After some further conver- 
:sation Mr. Lewes referred to Helps’s ‘Conquerors of the New 
‘World and their Bondsmen,’ a new edition of which had recently 
sappeared. He spoke highly of the work. Carlyle agreed in the 
‘main, but with exceptions and limitations of his own. He objected 
‘that Helps had not evinced sufficient mastery over his materials. 
He was too concerned to show the extent and variety of his re- 
‘searches, and had thus introduced into the text a good deal that 
‘ought to have been shovelled over into the universal dustbin. 

rs. Carlyle then came in and welcomed us in a bright and 
cheery way. She provided us at once with cooling drinks, 
lemonade, soda-water, and stronger elements for those who cared 
for them. I sat for a short time on the sofa with Mrs. Carlyle, and 
found her chatty and pleasant, though rather incisive in speech and 
manner. Presently, through a spontaneous change, Mr. Lewes 
engaged Mrs. Carlyle in conversation, while Mr. Carlyle came over 
and joined me. He inquired in the kindest manner after Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, whose assistant I then was. He gave me some 
interesting recollections of his intercourse with Sir William durin 
the time he lived in Edinburgh, recalling the finished courtesy an 
dignity of his manner, his wide reading and solid erudition. He 
mentioned that in those days Sir William lived in rooms in a back 
street near the Register House, and added that, whenever he passed 
his windows at night, however late, his light was always burning, 
and that he believed he regularly spent the greater part of every 
night amongst his books. I remember the strong impression made 
on my mind by the interview was that Mr. Carlyle’s conversation 
was very like his books, and much of it as good as almost anything 
I had ever read inthem. The new impression_ derived from the 
slight personal intercourse was of his real kin@fness of heart, the 
‘deep latent sympathy of his nature. There was a peculiar gentle- 
ness in his tone, an accent of deep and sincere feeling in his voice, 
in speaking of Sir W. Hamilton, and especially in referring to his 
— condition arising from the serious stroke of paralysis that 
had partially disabled him a few years before. 

On taking our leave Mr. Carlyle proposed to stroll out and go with 
us part of the way. As I was a stranger, heand Mr. Lewes kindly 
‘walked with me to Sloane Street, and saw me into an omnibus 
there. On the way some reference was made to politics. In order 
to understand what follows it must be remembered that the first 
Derby Ministry had recently been formed, and that Disraeli had 

ome a member of the Government for the first time. In refer- 
ence to this I remember that Carlyle, waving his arm toward 
Westminster, said that we had now a weltering chaos of parties, a 
reeking cauldron of anarchical — strife, in which all the low- 
est elements, including a mouthing verbalist and juggling adven- 
turer like Disraeli, had come to the top. 

These are the salient points of the evening’s experience as they 
live in my memory, and, as I have said, they have often been re- 
peated to my friends and acquaintances. It is by no means im- 

robable, indeed, that I may have repeated them to Mr. Gilchrist 

imself, as I had the pleasure of spending an evening with him a 

ear or two later at the house of the late Mr. Erasmus Darwin. 

uring the evening I had some conversation with Mr. Gilchrist, and 
if we touched on Carlyle (which I do not remember) I must almost 
certainly have told him my story, as I naturally liked to add my 
small contribution to the discussion of the gre t subject. 

TuHos, S. BAYNES. 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, March 28, 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes. 

AN UNCOMMONLY good exhibition of water-colors was held at 
‘the Union League Club on the 14th, 15th and 16th inst. Ameri- 
‘can and foreign art were equally well represented. A novel feature 
was the introduction of paintings intended for fans. One by Jan 
‘Chelminski, a last century fox hunt, held its own with elaborate 
-compositions by Vibert, Louis Leloir, Camille Pissarro, and De 
Penne. Barye’s ‘Tiger’ and Eugéne Delacroix’s ‘Crouching 
‘Tiger’ were works of special interest. J. Lewis Brown's ‘ Difficult 
‘Road ’ had admirable effect of light and atmosphere. Hamon’s 
* Autumn Extinguishing the Flowers’ is well known through re- 
productions. It is a work of delicate execution, with little labor 
vexpended on it. Fortuny’s ‘ Mandolin Player,’ two landscapes by 
Harpignies, Rico’s ‘ Venice,’ Mauve’s ‘ Woodcutters ’’ and two ex- 
‘amples of Offerman, with the quality and tone peculiar to Dutch 
water-color, were noticeable among the foreign contributions. Ir- 
ving Wiles exhibited a cleverly handled figure of a girl reclining 
on a white couch, Mrs. Holmes Nicholls two gray Venetian sub- 
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jects, and John Lafarge four different works. A fine Currier at- 
tracted much attention. Some of the pictures by Americans were 
already familiar to the New York art-public. 


—The balloting for prizes at the Academy on Wednesday re- 
sulted as follows : Thomas B. Clarke prize, $300, T. W. Dewing’s 
‘Days;’ Hallgarten first prize, $300, Alfred Kappes’s ‘ Buckwheat 
Cakes ;’ second prize, $200, Walter L. Palmer’s ‘ January;’ third 

rize, $100, landscape by D. W. Tryon; Norman W. Dodge prize 
or the best picture painted by a woman, $300, Mrs. Curtis Richard- 
son’s ‘ Lenten Lilies.’ 


—The May Magazine of Art is out, with an etching by Jazinski 
after a Spanish scene by Worms, showing a rustic ‘ Under the 
Charm’ of a young woman’s mandolin playing. An article on 
Randolph Caldecott is illustrated with woodcuts of hitherto un- 
published designs. ‘A Lost Art Revived’ deals with the Webb 
cameo glass manufacture. The writer of ‘Glimpses of Artist Life’ 
passes to the tribulations of the Hanging Committee. There isa 
finely-illustrated article on Vandyke ; and the third of the series of 
articles on the National Gallery has interesting engravings after 
Mantegna and Perugino. 

— The Art Review for March shows marked improvement in the 
sewary- of its illustrations, which, for the rest, are up to its estab- 
ished average of merit. They are an etching, ‘ Honfleur,’ by Platt, 
and three photogravures, one after Blashfield’s ‘ Tiger-Lily,’ one 
of a landscape by Inness, and one of a statue of Diana, seated, 
by Olin Warner. There is a laudatory article on Mr. Warner’s 
sculpture, by Mr. R. Hitchcock; Helena de Kay has #A Few Words 
about Millet ;’ there is a short article on ‘ Club Buildings in New 
York,’ by Augustus Stonehouse, and the usual Art Notes. 


—On Friday there was a press-view of the Society of American 
Artists’ exhibition at the Yandell gallery in Fifth Avenue, and on 
Monday it will be opened to the public. It is understood that the 
exhibition will be open on Sundays, and that no admission fee will 
be charged on that day. 


—Mr. Elihu Vedder has on exhibition at Wunderlich’s his draw- 
ings for Omar Khayydm, together with eighteen works in oil and 
a fine head of an Italian youth, in charcoal and chalk. Some of 
the oils are elaborations of the Omar drawings. The large heads 
of ‘Samson’ and ‘ Delilah’ have the unconscious decorative quality 
of the Italian czmgue cento. There are several landscapes; and 
skilful painting is to be seen in the pretty dark Italian heads, called 
‘Elvira’ and ‘Lucia.’ The impression left by this exhibition is 
that Mr. Vedder is a great imaginative artist. 


—Mr. H. W. Ranger, one of the cleverest and most serious 
of the younger American water-colorists, has on exhibition at the 
Canadian Club twenty-four impressions of the country along the 
St. Lawrence and about Quebec, conceived in a vein of grayness 
which recalls the Dutch water-color masters, and handled in the 
broad, free, truthful manner peculiar to them. No Dutch water- 
colorist would be ashamed to have fathered such admirable work. 
in which the sense of the true in nature and of the limitations and 
resources of art, is so strong. Mr. Ranger understands the 
methods of the best modern school of water-color art, and is un- 
hampered by antiquated traditions. 


—The Durand sale on April 13 and 14 brought $10,656.38, 
of which $1,456.38 was for the books and engravings. Eighty 
studies by Mr. Durand sold for $9,200; $510 being given for a 
‘Group of Trees,’ $405 for ‘ Foot of the Slide, Catskills,’ $300 for 
the ‘Butternut Tree at Lake George,’ $260 for ‘Trees by the 
Brookside, Kingston,’ $250 for ‘ Black Birches, Catskills,’ $220 for 
‘Near Hague, Lake George,’ $175 for ‘ Sycamore near Palenville,’ 
$215 for ‘Study at Marbletown, Ulster County,’ $230 for ‘ High 
Peak, Shandaken, Ulster County,’ and $200 for ‘ Thunder Storm, 
Lake George.’ 

—At the Probasco sale on Monday last, 106 works brought 
$168,920. The highest price paid was $21,000, by Mr. Schaus, for 
Rousseau’s ‘Summer Landscape.’ Mr. Quincy Shaw, of Boston, 
who owns a famous collection of the works of Millet, purchased 
that master’s ‘Peasants Bringing Home the New-born Calf,’ for 
$18,500. Jules Bréton’s ‘Colza Gatherers’ brought $16,000; 
Kaulbach’s ‘ Mother-Love,’ $3,450; Troyon’s ‘Landscape and 
Cattle,’ $10,000; Rousseau’s ‘ Autumn Landscape,’ $4,000; Diaz’s 
figure-subject,* Bohemians,’ $2,525; Delacroix’s ‘Clorinda Deliv- 
ering the Martyrs,’ $6,000; Isabey’s ‘Cupid’s Message to the 
Graces,’ $3,450; the fine Fromentin, ‘Scene in Algiers,’ $5,900; 
Rousseau’s ‘ Forest at Fontainebleau,’ $7,400; Schreyer’s ‘ Rus- 
sian Landscape,’ $6,900; and Couture’s ‘ Day Dreams,’ $3,000. 


—The portraits of the elder Cornelius Vanderbilt and Wm. H. 
Vanderbilt, ordered by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, have been hung on the south wall of the meet- 
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ing-room of the Chamber. The former is by Jared B. Flagg and 
the latter by Eastman Johnson. 


—Oriental porcelains belonging to the American Art Associa- 
tion were sold at auction this week, 170 articlgs being disposed of 
on Tuesday for $10,000. On Wednesday the sales amounted to 
$8,765 (?). 

—At the recent sale of paintings by Theodore Watts, in London, 
the highest price paid was 1,207/. for ‘Love and Life.’ The high- 
est price paid for a portrait was 4414, for the Joachim, bought for 
a Chicago gallery. 

—The Brown-Rowe sale brought $21,150. The highest price 
a for a picture was $1,775 for a landscape by Munkacsy. 

mil Levi's ‘ Paul and Virginia’ brought $600, Wagner's medieval 
child, called ‘ Admiration,’ $275 ; a Verboeckhoven, $510; a moon- 
light by Ziem, $325; ‘Mother and Child,’ by Meyer von Bremen, 
$310; Boldini’s ‘ Coquettish,’ $800; Bridgman’s small ‘Street- 
Scenes at Cairo,’ $230; Marcus Simon’s ‘ Court Scandal,’ $740; 
Boughton’s ‘ First Rose,’ $380; and Kaemmerer’s ‘ Waiting,’ $300. 
E. Leutze,s portrait of Wm. H. Seward was disposed of at private 
sale for $750. ; 


—Last Tuesday’s Commercial Advertiser says :—‘ The German 
archeologists contend that Mr. Cesnola’s collection is very valu- 
able, but Mr. Cesnola somewhat less so. They think he did good 
work in getting the things found, but nearly spoiled it by mistakes 
as to where they were found.’ 


—Mr. George I. Seney, of Brooklyn, has lent his new collection 
of pictures for exhibition at the Brooklyn Art Association in Mon- 
tague Street, in aid of the Brooklyn Home for Aged Men. Among 
the conspicuous paintings are J. L. Stewart's ‘ The Hunt Ball’ seen 
two years ago at Reichard’s; Millet’s ‘Waiting’ and ‘ The Apple 
Harvest ;’ six works by Josef Israels and six by Alfred Ste- 
vens. Boughton, Knight, Eastman Johnson, Carl Marr (repre- 
sented by his beautiful work ‘ Gossips’), Guy, Ulrich, Fuller, Ho- 
venden, George Inness and other American artists have works in 
the exhibition. Many of the best French masters, from Couture 
and Michel downto Dagnan Bouveret and Constant, are represented 
by important examples. The collection will remain on view until 
the 28th. 


—Seventy works sold during the first three weeks of the cur- 
rent exhibition at the Academy brought altogether $24,455. The 
exhibition will remain open three weeks longer. Among recent 
sales are Percy Moran’s ‘ Rehearsal for the Ball,’ $650; Alfred 
Thompson's ‘The Panoply of War,’ $500; Wm. V. Birney’s ‘ The 
First Up,’ $125; Elliott Daingerfield’s ‘A Quiet Evening at 
Home,’ $175; P. P. Ryder’s ‘A Drawn Game,’ $450; Mrs. H. A. 
Loop’s ‘ Aspiration,’ $250; ‘Still Life,’ by Richard Creifelds, $150. 


—The spring exhibition of the Brooklyn Art Club, which opened 
on April 11 at the Sherk gallery, Brooklyn, closes to-day. 


—C. A., of Webster City, lowa, writes :—‘ When I was in Lon- 
don, in January, 1884, I called one day at the studioof Mr. Mayall, 
in Regent Street, to obtain a photograph of George Henry Lewes. 
I found him a very pleasant gentleman, indeed—exceedingly well- 
informed, talkative, fully appreciative of his own excellent work, 
but surely none too much so; and it was a full hour before I got 
away. He showed me some of his photographs of Hawthorne, at 
the same time presenting one to me, with his compliments written 
upon the lower margin. He had no hesitation in saying that this 
was the best likeness of the romancer that had ever been made, 
though he complained bitterly that it had been reproduced in this 
country, without any credit whatever—simply ‘pirated.’ But I 
think that by this time he will have become fully satisfied on this 
score, for his photographs of Hawthorne have been engraved for 
both Harper's Monthly and The Century, with credit in each in- 
stance. 


April 23 1887 


Notes 


THE gratifying financial results of the Whitman lecture were 
due in great part to the characteristic liberality of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, who engaged by telegraph a box he was unable to oc- 
cupy, and when he reached New York a day or two afterwards, 
and learned what the receipts and expenses of the lecture had 
been, paid $350 for it. His generous intention was that all the 
receipts from the sale of tickets should go to the old poet, instead 
of being divided between him and the proprietor of the theatre, the 
manager of the lecturer, the printer of the tickets and circulars, 
and others. . 


—Mr. Carnegie has added $10,000 to the sum already set apart 
for the construction of the Carnegie Library at Allegheny, Pa. 
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—Von Ranke’s —_ historical library has been oes for Syra~ 


cuse University. e purchase was made by Dr. C. Bennett, 
of the Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill., who acted, it is 
understood, for a member of the Remington family. The library 
is said to comprise 3,500 volumes and 75,000 somplinns, and to be. 
particularly rich in the history of the middle ages. 


—‘The Blind Brother,’ by Homer Greene, a story of the coal- 
mining region*of the Wyoming Valley, which took Zhe Youth's 
Companion prize of $1,500 last year, is announced by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co. as in press for immediate publication. 

—A new serial ea Marion Crawford, entitled ‘ With the Immor-. 
tals,’ will begin in the May number of Macmiillan’s. 

—Joel Munsell’s Sons of Albany are about to publish ‘ The- 
Diary of Lieutenant William Digby,’ of the Fifty-third Regiment 
of the British Army, who was engaged in the campaigns of Carle- 
ton and Burgoyne from Canada in 1776-7, which will be edited by 
James Phinney Baxter, editor of the Trelawny Papers and other 
works. Mr. Baxter is a world-wide traveller, and it was during 
a recent visit to England that he discovered Digby’s Diary. It 
pee to be a valuable addition to contemporary history of the- 

evolution. 

—Col. T. W. Higginson addressed the Nineteenth Century Club. 
on Wednesday evening on ‘ The Position of Literature in a Re- 
public.” His views were combatted by Mr. G. P. Lathrop and 
supported by Mr. Brander Matthews. 


—Mr. Moncure Conway, writing to 7ke Atheneum from Phila- 
delphia on March 20, to describe a visit to Walt Whitman, said : 
He is just now engaged in writing a biographical essay on Elias Hicks, 
founder of the ‘ Hicksite’ or rationalistic branch of Quakers. Itis a 
Jabour of love. Hicks, like Whitman, was a native of Brooklyn, and 
Walt remembers, when ten years of age, to have heard him preach. 
Elias Hicks is one of the most striking of American figures—a sort of 
mystical eloquent Tlgpmas Paine. Whitman has gathered many curious 
anecdotes concerning this singularly neglected personage, and his biog- 
raphy—which will probably be preceded by a paper in Lippincott’s 
Magazine—will be of historic interest. 

—‘ Washington Irving at Home,’ a chapter of reminiscences by 
Clarence Cook, with a frontispiece portrait engraved by Johnson,. 
will appear in the May Century. 

—Harper & Brothers have just published library editions of a 
number of books which they have already issued in the Franklin 
Square Library, among them tee wey ‘She’ and ‘King Solo- 
mon’s Mines,’ Hardy’s ‘The Woodlanders,’ and the ‘Memoir of 
Charles Reade,’ by two of his near relatives. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish ch the 3oth inst. ‘Zury:: 
The Meanest Man in Spring County,’ by Joseph Kirkland; a new 
and abridged edition of ‘Rural Hours,’ by Susan Fenimore Cooper;. 
and a new edition of ‘ Hints for Pupils in Drawing and Painting,’ 
by Helen M. Knowlton. 

—Public Opinion has just entered upon its second year. 


—Lord Rosebery recently bought at a sale of manuscripts in 
Edinburgh the original draft of Burns’s ‘ Whistles,’ consisting of 
two and a half pages, for which he paid $1,150, and a volume of 
letters and other papers in the poet’s hand. 


—Rev. Dr. Francis Brown, Professor of Hebrew in the Union. 
Theological Seminary, lectured before the American Geographical, 
Society in Chickering Hall, on Friday evening of last week, on 
‘Recent Explorations in Egypt.’ The lecture was scholarly and 
extremely interesting. Fine stereopticon views illustrated it, the- 
last picture thrown on the screen being that of the mummified 
head, with stern, hawklike features, of Rameses II., supposed to be - 
the Pharaoh of the oppression. 

—Students intending to compete for any one of the twenty fel- 
lowships annually awarded by Johns Hopkins University, each of 
which yields $500 and exempts the holder from all charges for tu- 
ition, should address the President of that institution, in Baltimore, 
before May 2. 

—Another $50,000 branch building of the New York Free Circu- 
lating Library is about to be built. It isthe gift of Mr. George W. . 
Vanderbilt, who, before sailing for Europe last week, requested Mr. 
Richard M. Hunt, the architect, to prepare plans for the building, 
which is to be erected at 251 West 13th Street. The good wor 
should not stop here. Other branches than the three now in opera- 
tion or provided for are needed, and we believe will be presented 
to the Trustees of the Library by our public-spirited millionaires. 

—Six thousand persons from all parts of Europe attended the - 
funeral, at Cracow, on Monday last, of Kraszewski, the Polish 
i who died at Geneva on March 20. The Government pro- . 


ibited any demonstration, and forbade schoolmasters, Government 
officials, corporations or military bands to attend. The speeches . 
delivered were examined beforehand, and all allusions to the im- 


prisonment of the dead poet eliminated. Eight hundred wreaths 
were laid on the catafalque. Black flags were displayed through- 


out the city, lamps were swathed in crape, and dense crowds 
thronged the streets. 


—Mr. Ruskin denies in the following letter the story that he has 
joined the Church of Rome :— 

Dear SiR: I shall be entirely grateful to you if you will take the 
trouble to contradict any news gossip of this kind which may be disturb- 
dng the minds of any of my Scottish friends. I was, am, and can be onlya 
Christian Catholic in the wide and eternal sense. I have been that for 
five and twenty years at least. Heaven keep me from being less as I 
grow older, but I am no more likely to become a Roman Catholic than 
a Quaker, Evangelical or Turk. 

—‘ The Old Corner Bookstore,’ says the Boston Heradd, ‘which 
four years ago witnessed the withdrawal of Mr. Alexander Wil- 
liams from the book trade and the inauguration of the firm of 
Cupples, Upham & Co., is now to be still further changed by the 
withdrawal of Mr. Cupples, leaving the other partners to go on 
with the retail trade under the firm name of Damrell, Upham & 
Co.’ Mr. Charles Damrell has long been a member of the firm. 
The retiring partner, Mr. Joseph Cupples, will take with him the 
publishing business of the old house, and add to it a book-sellin 
venture of his own, with offices at 94 Boylston Street, near the Bac 
Bay. 

—The Century Co. have bought the good-will and stock of The 
Southern Bivouac, and will fill out the unexpired subscriptions of 
that periodical. 

—The 7rzbune of the 16th inst. contained the following :-— 

George Bancroft, the historian, unmindful of his eighty-seven years» 
started last night for a Southern tour of several weeks’ duration. He is 
accompanied only by his body servant. It is his intention to visit Mrs, 
Polk, the widow of the President, at Nashville. I hear that he is en- 

ged in collecting material for the life of President Polk, and that Mrs. 
Boik intends to place a number of letters from private correspondence 
and other documents of Mr. Polk’s at the historian’s disposal. ; 
Of late Mr. Bancroft has shown signs of failing health. For the last 
few weeks he has been confined to his house with a severe cold, yet 
within a few days there appeared in a local paper an advertisement by 
him for a saddle horse, and the octogenarian’s house has since then 
been overrun by horse-dealers, and the old gentleman sees, himself, and 
Fr ea critically, the merits of their goods. Mr. Bancroft on horse- 

ack is a well-known figure, and has been so for years in and about 
Washington. He prides himself upon his accomplishments as a rider. 
. . He still works when in working trim for about six hours 
every day. Since the last revision of his history, which I believe ap- 
peared in 1882, he had busied himself mainly in collecting material and 
writing part of the history covering the period of Washington’s first 
term of Administration. 

—L. O., of West Park, N. Y., writes:—‘In reading Mrs. Mar- 
garet J. Preston’s Handful of Monographs—which have charming 
titles—I found a few inaccuracies which may be worth atten- 
tion. She says (p. 105) that “Grinling Gibbons’ carvings are so 
superlative, that I don’t believe Cellini himself ever did better.” 
He never did—in wood. When, in the chapter on Canterbury 

Cathedral, she says that the steps leading to the spot where for- 
merly rested the shrine of Thomas a Becket “are deeply worn by 
the knees of pilgrims who crept up them from the time of his 
death, 1170, till ter the Reformation,” she forgets that the shrine 
was not placed there until 1220. In the crypt she was shown the 
“broad slab under which the bones of Becket have for these hun- 
dreds of years peacefully reposed.” It was there that they “ peace- 
fully reposed ” until they were removed to the shrine in 1220, and 
after the Reformation, by order of Henry VIII., they were burned 
and cast to the winds. So I fear me much that the Professor’s 
relics did not acquire from them a very great “odor of sanctity.” 
Speaking of Rydal Mount, she says: “ This property no longer be- 
longs to the Wordsworths,” when the fact is that it at no time be- 
longed to them, but to Lady ok On page 172 she states 
that Hampton Court Palace is “actually uninhabited, except by the 
countless officials who take care of it.” Now, to use one of Mrs. 
Preston’s favorite expressions, “everybody knows” that Hampton 
Court Palace has suites of apartments which are not shown to the 
public, and which are occupied as residences by various individuals 
and families, by the favor of the Queen.’ 
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[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No, 1251.—Can any one give me the present address of Mr. George 

R. Graham, former publisher of Graham's Magazine ? 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Pr. ©. 





No. 1252.—Where can I purchase a copy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Heine's ‘ Pictures of Travel,’ Farjeon’s ‘ Bread and Cheese and Kisses,’ 
‘Legends of the Rhine,’ Oliphant’s ‘ Perpetual Curate,’ Richter’s 
‘Titan,’ Huth’s ‘Marriage of Near Kin,’ Melville’s ‘Typee?’ My 
Boston book-dealers report, strangely enough, that these well-known 
books are not to be had in New York, Boston or Philadelphia. 

JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 5. 1. W. 





No, 1253.—1. Who wrote, and what is the remainder of, the satir- 
ical epitaph on Lord Westbury, in which occur the following lines, 
referring to the Lord Chancellor's decision in some ecclesiastical case 
that came before him: ‘He dismissed Hell with costs, and deprived 
mankind of its last hope of eternal damnation’? 2. Where can I 
find the sonnet on Niagara beginning ‘ Mighty fluid’? 

Boston, Mass. 





E. A. 





ANSWERS. 

No, 1247.—A small book of poems, entitled ‘ Postuma,’ was pub- 
lished at Bologna, in 1877. It contained a beautifully-written intro- 
duction, subscribed by one who claimed to be the author’s cousin. The 
facts woven into the introduction were these: The author was born in 
1845, and was left an orphan at the age of five. His education, begun 
at Ravenna and continued at Turin, was completed at the University of 
Bologna, from which he was graduated in 1869. Very soon thereafter he 
showed signs of depression, and it was found that he had consumption. 
In 1877 he reappeared at Bologna ; and there he died in 1876. He was 
buried in his native town, Fiumana. To the eighty-five poems that 
followed the introduction the reader naturally turned with sympathetic 
eagerness. He was immediately charmed with the music of the verse 
and with the elegant and ornate style. Love had been the author's in- 
spiration, and of love he sang, not only tenderly, but passionately, 
erotically. The Italian youth were delighted. Not even the author of 
‘Rolla’ created such enthusiasm among his young fellow-countrymen in 
the Latin Quarter. Nor were the critics slow to chant the author’s 
praise and bewail his loss. In the midst of this excitement suddenly 
appeared, alive and well, the author himself. He has since published 
several other volumes of verse. Among the Italian literary lights of 
to-day but few are as conspicuous as Lorenzo Stecchetti. 


New York CITY. H. W. B. 











